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Priestley said that the phlogiston left the nitrous air and united with the common air, and that the red air which was seen was the fumes of spirit of nitre, that is, nitrous air deprived of its superabundant phlogiston. As his new air required more nitrous air for its saturation than an equal volume of common air required, the new air was evidently able to take* more phlogiston from nitrous air than common air could lake; hence the new air was more dephlogisticatcd than common air. Priestley thought of the differences between airs as differences of qualities which could be put off or on by suitable processes. The new .air was to him only common air in a slate of greater purity than usual. He was anxious to find how it was that common air had become so pure, or, in his language, so dephlogistieatcd. He therefore "proceeded to examine all (he preparations of lead made by heat in the open air, to see what kind of air they would yield." Red lead, litharge, and various other preparations of lead yielded more or less pure air when healed by help of the lens: a specimen of freshly made red lead gave him very little air, but this air was very pure; he thought he might be able "to bring this fresh made red lead, which yielded very little air, to that state in which other red lead had yielded a considerable quantity." Priestley supposed "thai red lead must imbibe from the atmosphere some kind of acid, in order to acquire" the property of yielding dephlogistiealed air when heated; he therefore moistened portions of his red lead Mwith each of the three mineral acids, viz., the vitriolic, the marine and the nitrous," dried the mixtures, and healed them in gun-barrels. The "composition into which the nilrous ncid had entered" was the only one that. gave*, air; much of this was fixed air, according to Priestley's experiment's, but some1 of it was dephlogisticated air. When he moistened some of his red lead with less of the spirit o/m/rcthan before, dried and heated the mixture, he got "not quite a pint of air; but it was almost all of the dephlogisticated kind, about five times as pure as common air." He was now convinced "that it was the nitrous acid which the red lead had acquired from the air, and which had enabled it to yield the dephlogisticated air." This conviction was strengthened by other experiments wherein he